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Mwanawina’s Secret 
Coronation 

A New Chief and New Fires 
For Barotseland 

TsJot long ago there was great awe and excitement in Barotse- 
' land, a Native State in Northern Rhodesia, as the strange 
secret rites of the coronation of a new Paramount Chief were 
carried out. 

As the solemn time—with its strong suggestion of potent 
magic—approached all fires in the capital, Lealui, were put out, 
to be rekindled later from a fire started by the new Paramount 
Chief, Mwanawina Ill . He is the son of the old Chief Lewanika 
who petitioned the “ Great White Queen” (Victoria) to 
establish a protectorate over his realm. 

The Barotse are among the name of Mouywamwambwa, and 


most intelligent of all the Negro 
peoples of Africa, ■ and their 
coronation customs date back to 
about the beginning of the 17th 
century, when they first estab¬ 
lished their empire in this remote 


there he spent some hours in soli¬ 
tude. That night he was escorted 
by gravc-tcnders to a tiny island 
in the Zambesi, where, it is whis¬ 
pered, the Paramount Chief, at¬ 
tended by high priests, is licked 


region through which the upper ,by a pure white cow, symbolical 


part of the Zambesi flows. 
Barotseland today is in treaty 
relationship with Britain; . the 
Paramount Chief and his 
Ministers rule while the white 
District Officers act only as 
advisers. 

Arrival by Air 

The new ruler, Mwanawina III, 
is a Christian and has only one 
wife, thus departing from the 
old Barotse custom that a Chief 
must have at least six wives. 
Another innovation of Mwana¬ 
wina's was arriving by air for 
the coronation—the first time 
that modem transport has 
played a part in those age-old 
ceremonies. His plane landed 
at Makono, a village on the 
opposite side of the Zambesi 
from Lealui, where the secret 
initiation ritual was to be 
performed. 

In the matter of dress, however, 
Mwanawina kept to tradition, 
and he was gorgeously apparelled 
in leopard and lion skins and 
wore a head-dress of a lion’s 
mane. Although a Christian, he 
carried out coronation rites based 
on ancient beliefs. First he went 
alone to the spirit houses of the 
original ancestress of all the 
Barotse, who had the mysterious 

Sold Out? 


Possibly this little Nigerian boy - 
living in London found himself at 
the wrong end of a queue, for his 
basket appears to be nearly empty. 


of having anything unclean in 
mind or body washed away. 

Later, the new Chief gathered 
wood and started the sacred fire 
which was to light new fires 
throughout Barotseland. This fire 
was taken into the royal barge in 
which he travelled to Lealui by 
river and canal. As he stepped 
ashore thousands of his subjects 
knelt and gave him the royal 
salute. 

Day of Silence 

Headmen walked before him 
carying the embers of the new 
fire. There were more ceremonies 
at Lealui, but the great Chief 
himself had to be silent, for, ac¬ 
cording to custom, he is not 
allowed to speak on the day of 
his coronation. His Prime 
Minister spoke on his behalf, 
giving assurances of loyalty to 
Britain and the Government of 
Northern Rhodesia. As soon as 
the speeches came to an end, 
hundreds dashed forward to 
gather up the' embers of the 
sacred fire with which to re-light 
the fires in their homes and other 
fires throughout the land. 

Though they keep up these old 
pagan customs, the majority of 
the Barotse are Christians. The 
work of evangelising them was 
first started in 1884 by a heroic 
French Protestant, Francois Coil- 
,lard. Once when Coillard was 
travelling in what was then 
Darkest Africa one of his wagons 
became bogged. Hostile savages 
came to kill the little party of 
white intruders, but Coillard’s 
wife, a Scotswoman, and his 
niece, just sat calmly on a bank 
and went on with their sewing. 
The natives were so astonished at 
such fearlessness that not a hand 
was raised against the mis¬ 
sionaries. 

The Real Pioneers 

Francois Goillard’s good work 
was carried on by French and 
Swiss Protestant missionaries of 
the Societe des Missions Evan- 
geliques de Paris, who have been 
the real pioneers in bringing 
western civilisation to Barotse¬ 
land. British influence over the 
land began in 1889. 

May the new Paramount Chief 
Mwanawina III long continue to 
guide his people in the ways of 
peace. - • - - ... 


The Birds’ Alarm Clock 

TIME IS EVER ON THE WING 


■yyHiLE now the swallows are 
following the cuckoo to 
Africa, and another bunch of 
starlings are coming from Europe 
to spend Christmas here, it is 
a convenient time to ask how 
and why they do it. 

We may- ask the scientific 
naturalists but they will reply 
that they are not sure; and, as 
Mr Peter Scott has recently 
observed, no answer has hitherto 
been offered which stands up to 
the objections found against it. 

A new solution to this mystery, 
however, has recently been put 
forward. It is that a bird carries 
within itself its own “ alarm- 
clock ” (which recalls to many of 
us the clock which Peter Pan 
heard ticking within the croco¬ 
dile). That a bird has one we 
all can perceive when the 
sparrows, or the more welcome 
blackbird, rouse themselves and 
us in the morning, always at the 
same time whether it, is fine or 
wet, light or even almost dark. 
Their timepiece is as accurate 
as the Royal Observatory clocks. 
Some of the bird clocks sound 
the alarm every morning at four 


Keeping the Emu in Its Place 


'J'he emu, Australia’s version of 
the ostrich, which was once 
in danger of becoming extinct, 
has so increased under the law’s 
protection that it is making a 
serious nuisance of itself in 
western Victoria by damaging 
crops and breaking down fences. 
A mob of these giant birds 
cheerfully scratching up the 
green shoots on a farm is no 
joke, and the farmers can do 
little about it as the emu is a 
protected bird. 

In the early days there were 
large numbers of emus in Aus¬ 
tralia, but they were ruthlessly 
hunted by the settlers, who 
valued them for their flesh, 
which tastes like beef, the oil 
from their bodies, and their eggs. 
Their numbers dwindled rapidly, 
and in Tasmania they dis¬ 
appeared. 

Next to the ostrich the emu 
is the world’s largest living bird. 
Emus have only rudimentary 
wings, but they can run very 


The Guest 

An unexpected pupil in awomen’s 
Health and Beauty class on the 
sands at East Wittering, Sussex. 


minutes after three o’clock, then 
leave off ticking for the day¬ 
long feeding of the nestlings, and 
resume to sound the curfew. 

Now what has this to do with 
the birds’ timed migratory flights 
to and fro, back and forth? As 
is well known, birds are con¬ 
sistent in the route they take 
over both familiar country and 
uncharted sea. This new theory 
states that it is their exact sense 
of time which tells them where 
they are, or as nearly where they 
are on their flight as makes no 
matter. 

All the other explanations that 
have been offered fail. .The birds 
have no mysterious sixth sense 
unless it be this sense of time: 
they cannot be influenced by any 
perception of the Earth's mag¬ 
netism; they-cannot see their way 
over wide stretches of the sea 
and they entirely lose sight of 
landmarks in a fog—their sight, 
in fact, avails them only when 
they come near familiar rivers, 
woods, hills, or coasts. But the 
time, for which they need no 
guide, is ahvays theirs without 
asking. 


swiftly and can also swim. Mrs 
Emu makes father do most of 
the work of hatching out the 
(Slicks—she is larger than he and 
more aggressive. While he Is busy 
being broody she utters a loud 
booming noise. When the chicks 
appear they look as though they 
wear striped football jerseys. 

Emus are easily tamed, but are 
inclined to have Puckish habits. 
If a human timidly runs away 
from them they will generally 
give chase—but not, apparently, 
with any spiteful intention. Once 
a man in Sydney ran away from 
a tame emu which, on overtaking 
him, merely snatched off his hat! 
If attacked, however, they can 
deliver vigorous kicks. 

It is good to know that these 
interesting birds have been pre¬ 
served; but farmers’ crops must 
be protected as well as emus, 
and the Australian Government 
has indicated that if the emus’ 
depredations increase their ranks 
will have to be thinned out. 


PREPARING FOR 
OBERAMMERGAU 

'J'he casting of the characters 
for the 1950 Oberammergau 
Passion Play has just begun. 
Actors who require beards will 
begin to grow them. 

The performance in the 
Bavarian village of this beautiful 
religious play fulfils the pledge 
made in 1633 at the end of a 
plague, when it was affirmed 
also that only native-born Ober¬ 
ammergau dwellers, their direct 
descendants, or those who had 
lived there for 20 years might be 
cast. 

This important work of casting 
for over a thousand characters 
is done by the Passion Play 
Committee, the Oberammergau 
Community Council, six experi¬ 
enced citizens, and the parish 
priest. 

Most of the cast will come 
from families named Lang, Rutz, 
Preisinger, and Breitsamter. Two 
Breitsamters, Melchoir and 
Ruppert, have played in the 
crowd since 1870; they are now 
aged 86 and 87. Alois Lang, a 
woodcarver, has appeared as 
Jesus for many years, but he may 
be too old for this in 1950. 

Much of the attraction of 
Oberammergau lies in its loyalty 
to its original simplicity. There 
is now a railway up the moun¬ 
tain, but films and television are 
not permitted. 

The growing popularity of this 
beautiful performance may be 
gauged from the fact that 320,000 
people from other countries saw 
the play in 1922; but by 1934 
thjerc were 410,000. 

Our Bonny Young Folk 

“JJriiish children are magnifi¬ 
cent specimens ” recently 
said Professor Henri Bonnet, 
Director of the French Red Cross, 
who was speaking in New York 
after studying child welfare in 
Britain. 

He continued that Within ten 
years Britain will have a genera¬ 
tion of young men and women 
physically and mentally superior 
to those of any European country. 
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The Strength of Little 
Belgium 

On the doorstep of Britain there lies a country which stands 
out as a land of plenty in an impoverished Europe. It is 
Belgium, and a correspondent of the C N who has just 
returned from a visit there' sends us these notes. 


The Children’s Newspaper, October 9, 1948 


Supplying Berlin , WORLD NEWS REEL 


by Air 


'J'o a British traveller going to 
Belgium, the outward appear¬ 
ances of that country of little 
more than 8,400,000 people are 
nothing short of a wonder. 

Its recovery from wartime 
difficulties is truly remarkable. 
In Brussels, the capital, milling 
crowds can be seen in every 
shopping centre. Department 
stores and the less ambitious 
shops are full of .goods which 
it would not be at all easy to find 
over here. Food especially seems 
to be abundant, though a little 
bit expensive by British stan¬ 
dards, nor is it rationed except 
for butter and sugar, the former 
only if imported. To myself, who 
had an opportunity of seeing 
Belgium in the months immedi¬ 
ately‘following the end of the 
war, the change appeared tre¬ 
mendous. In the short time since 
then shops have been filled with 
goods; railways, tramways, and 
telephones improved beyond 
recognition; numerous buildings 
added; and the country generally, 
given an air of prosperity. 

This prosperity, however, is not 
without its shadows. Prices are 
rather high—which means that 
though goods are not rationed 
the Belgian people are rationed 
by the purse. In other words, 
those whose wages are not high 
enough may find themselves 
short even of essentials such as • 
meat or fat or clothing; but I do 
not think that this danger should 
be .exaggerated. It is not easy 
to find in Belgium people who 
appear to be undernourished; 
and the children, the real test 
of a nation’s welfare, look posi¬ 
tively splendid. But there is a 
very serious threat of inflation, 
and the Government are watch- 

Changing the Map 
of Australia 

'J'he C N recently stated that the 
port of Eden, New South 
Wales, had agreed to become 
part of the State of Victoria. 
News has since come of the 
revival of a scheme to create a 
completely new State in this 
region. 

The new State' would be a 
small one, consisting of the 
south-eastern corner of NSW 
and the eastern corner of 
Victoria. Its capital would be 
Bega, at present in N S W, and 
its border would run roughly 
from Bateman’s Bay, NSW, 
south of Canberra to Kiandra, 
NSW, from there to Sale in 
Victoria, and thence eastwards to 
the coast. 

This is a mountainous area 
with the Australian Alps in the 
west, and it is sparsely populated. 
But it has good natural harbours, 
and the idea is to develop the 
region by concentrating it under 
one State Government. For 
Australians realise the necessity 
of spreading out their population 
and building up new seaports. 
Many of them consider Sydney 
and Melbourne to be grossly 
overgrown, and regard it as 
incongruous that out of a total 
Australian population of under 
eight millions, Sydney should 
have about a million and a half, 
and Melbourne a million and a 
quarter. 


ing cautiously the potentially 
vicious chase (or as they say 
“spiral ”) of wages and prices. 

Much, of course, depends in 
Belgium (as in Britain) on the' 
success of the export drive. 
Despite its small area the 
country is one of the most 
important exporters of manu¬ 
factured goods in the world, and 
the size of its industry, is 
astonishing considering the num¬ 
ber of its citizens. One example 
may be enough. 

A directory of the Belgian 
export industry, published earlier 
this year, contains over 1000 
closely printed pages of names 
of firms interested in selling 
goods abroad. Here one can 
see Belgium’s dependence on the 
recovery of her exports and of 
the world trade. Her interest in 
the removal of restrictions on 
the international exchange of 
goods and services is so great 
that she has been one of the 
most enthusiastic supporters of 
the Marshall Plan upon which 
much of world recovery depends. 

Few Restrictions 

To stimulate trade Belgium 
has been giving ample credits to 
other European countries, and 
she imposes very few restrictions 
on her. citizens wishing to buy 
goods abroad. This liberal policy, 
however, has not been., always 
reciprocated by her European 
trade partners and the Belgians 
are particularly sorry to see that 
Anglo-Belgian commerce is not 
developing as it should. Many 
Belgian resorts are facing hard 
times because of the absence of 
British visitors. 

Happily* the Belgians are an 
extremely energetic race and 
have shown over and over again 
that they know how to manage 
even in a most difficult situation. 
They face the future confidently. 

The example of Belgium is • 
interesting for the post-war 
world because she has adopted 
a policy quite different from 
and Holland, for instance. The 
neighbouring countries—Britain 
most important fact about it is 
that she dropped all her 
economic controls almost as soon 
as the war ended. So far she 
has been doing well, and the 
Belgians believe that with the 
tremendous effort they are 
putting into their country’s pro¬ 
duction drive all will eftd well. 


Jh Parliament not long ago, 
Mr Bevin spoke of the 1 great 
feat of sending supplies to Berlin 
by air. This has had to be 
undertaken because the Russians, 
whose zone of occupation 
surrounds Berlin itself, have 
refused to allow supplies to come 
in by rail or road. 

It was agreed at the Yalta 
Conference, before the . war 
ended, that all four Allies— 
Russia, France, Britain, and 
the U S—should occupy Berlin 
jointly; but now' the Russians 
seem to be trying to force the 
other three to withdraw from the 
city so that they may have all 
of it to themselves. 

But for us, as Mr Bevin said, 

‘ “Berlin stands out as a symbol 
of resistance, a sort of salient.” 

He pointed out that there are 
2,500,000 people in the western 
sector of Berlin, “ and we had to 
devise means of supplying them 
exclusively by air with food, fuel, 
raw materials, arid other neces¬ 
sities of life.”, 

“During the last three 
months,” he continued, “the 
United States authorities and 
ourselves have delivered over 
200,000 tons of essential freight to 
the people of Berlin. The 
American share is 60 per cent of 
this and ours is about 40 per cent. 
British aircraft have flown 20,000 
sorties and over six million. 
miles.” 

HELP FOR 
LABRADOR 

^he Grenfell Association of 
Great Britain and Ireland, 
which carries on medical work 
among settlers in Labrador and 
Northern Newfoundland, is in 
urgent need of funds. For a 
hard winter faces the fisherfolk 
of Labrador. 

Fish have been scarce for two 
summers and little fur has been 
obtained. In consequence many 
families have been short of food 
and warm clothing, and many 
of their famous dogs—their only 
means of transport in winter— 
have died. 

.More X-ray equipment is 
needed to check tuberculosis, 
which is increasing. The Asso¬ 
ciation is also faced with the 
necessity of rebuilding some of 
their original wooden hospital 
and nursing stations. 

One way of raising money is 
by the sale of Christmas cards, 
and in the past many C N 
readers, have bought them. An 
illustrated leaflet describing the 
cards can. be obtained for one 
penny from the Association’s 
headquarters at 66 Victoria 
Street, London, S W 1. 


JOURNEY’S END. Over-Seas 
House, Loridon, heard not long 
ago that a piece of Princess 
Elizabeth’s wedding cake sent 
more than ten months ago by the 
Over-Seas League had arrived at 
Norfolk Island, 930 miles from 
Australia. 

When a taxi-driver put his 
head in at the . door of the 
Toronto Press Club recently and 
shouted “ Taxi for Lord Some¬ 
body -or-other,” Lord Winterton, 
M P, replied, “ I’m the bloke." 

TWO-PIECE BUSES. An 
articulated bus put into service at 
Perth, Australia, can carry 89 
passengers, which is nine more 
than the articulated buses in 
Denmark known as “Red 
Worms.” The Australian bus 
bodywork was made in Perth, 
and the tractor portion is a Ley- 
land chassis. 

Large quantities of lead, esti¬ 
mated to be one million tons, 
have' been discovered in Green¬ 
land, near King Oscar Firth, on 
the east coast, by the Danish 
Arctic explorer, Hr. Lauge Koch. 
Uranium was also discovered. 

The Admiralty is sending as a 
gift to the -Australian National- 
War Memorial at Canberra a 
ship’s badge from the superstruc¬ 
ture of the battleship Queen 
Elizabeth, which is now being 
broken up. The badge weighs one 
ton. 


1 Excavations in Cyprus have led 
to the discovery of a Bronze Age 
toipn v Five successive■ town levels 
going back to the second mil- 
lenium b c have been unearthed 
as well as the town wall which 
ivas reinforced* by square pro¬ 
jecting towers. 

ATLANTIC . ADVENTURE. 
One of the smallest craft ever to 
Gross, the Atlantic reached Mar- 
strand in Sweden recently from 
San Francisco. It is the 24-foot 
auxiliary yacht Adventure, which 
left San Francisco nearly a year 
ago, and during its journey 14 
violent storms were encountered, 
in one of which it was nearly cap¬ 
sized by a whale. 

Television vieivers in the Paris 
area have been able to sec 
speakers addressing the United 
Nations Assembly being held in 
the Palais de Chaillot. 

The private petrol ration in 
Australia has been cut by 20 per 
cent. 

AN ATOM MAN. The cen¬ 
tenary celebration of Berzelius, 
one of the founders of modern 
chemistry, was held recently in 
Stockholm by the Royal Swedish 
Academy of Science. Sir Harold 
Hartley spoke and recalled that 
Berzelius determined the atomic 
weight of about, every known 
element, and that we owe to him 
the chemical symbols used 
-today. 


Home News Reel 


MORE MILK. A record quan¬ 
tity of 111 million gallons of milk 
was sold from farms in England 
and Wales during August, nearly 
:five million gallons more than the 
previous highest figure for August. 



A Motto For Ail Conservatives Meet 


Yet even the brilliant example 
of Belgium cannot answer the 
question whether we were right 
or wrong in retaining our 
Innumerable Governmental con¬ 
trols. A much, much longer 
perspective is needed for that— 
and in the end it may turn out 
that each country has taken a 
course which suited it best. We 
may eventually find out that 
what was good for the Belgians 
might not have been good for 
the British. 

The main thing, of course, is 
not which road to choose to reach 
prosperity, but to work together 
in our different ways to get it. 
Europe would do well to follow 
the motto on the Belgian coat of 
arms: “L’Union fait la force ” or 
“Union gives strength.” 


r | 1 His week, from October 6 to 9, 
the Conservative Party is 
holding its annual Conference at 
Llandudno. - 

Among the matters they will 
be discussing is the movement 
for United Europe, and many will 
urge that the Party should sup¬ 
port this policy, of which Mr 
Churchill is so enthusiastic a 
pioneer. 

The Party’s Agricultural Char¬ 
ter is likely to win general 
approval from the delegates. A 
motion calls on Conservative 
leaders to state which, if any, of 
the industries already national¬ 
ised or under threat of 
nationalisation, would be re¬ 
turned to 'private ownership on a 
return to power of the Con¬ 
servative Party. 


After taking part in the nam¬ 
ing ceremony of the “Winston 
Churchill,” latest addition to the 
Romney, Hythe, and Dymchurch 
Light Railway, Mr Churchill’s 
grandson, Julian- Sandys,' drove 
the engine on its first journey. 

The Church of All Hallows, 
London, bombed in the war, has 
received a gift from Tetbury of a 
bardic chair won at the Gordovic 
Eistedfod. 

Traffic lights with loudspeakers 
that instruct pedestrians are 
being installed at a crossing in 
Richmond, Surrey. 

Dr Geoffrey Vevers is retiring 
at the end of the year after being 
Superintendent of the Regent’s 
Park and Whipsnade zoos for 25 
years. It ivas largely due to him 
that Whipsnade was started. 


Tivo steeplejacks were working 
at the top of a chimney 200 feet 
high at a steel ivorks at Scun¬ 
thorpe, Lines, when one of them 
ivas overcome by fumes. The 
other fastened a safety belt 
round him just before he himself 
collapsed across the lip of the 
chimney. They were both rescued. 

THE SOCK-EATERS. A firm 
at Leicester had a store of 'half- 
length socks, introduced during 
the war, which were unpopular 
and could not be sold. Recently 
it was found that mice had'nib¬ 
bled away most of them. 

The Duke of Kent, who is 13 
this month, is a new boy at Eton 
College this term. 

The 2705 vehicles produced in 
one w r eek recently at Austin’s fac¬ 
tory in Birmingham is claimed by 
the company to be a record for 
any European car firm. 

During the three-week season 
of French plays opening at the 
Cambridge Theatre, London, on 
October 11, Moliere’s Le Malade 
Imaginaire (.The Imaginary In¬ 
valid) is to be presented. _ The 
other plays are Moliere’s Le Mis¬ 
anthrope and Racine’s Andro¬ 
mache. 

IN REPLY. Sheila Northcote, 
of Slough, threw a bottle with a 
message into the sea at Wey¬ 
mouth, and two months later 
received an answer from a Dutch 
girl. 


Youth News Reel 


GOOD WORK! Boy Scouts 
of the 1st Wonersh Troop (Sur¬ 
rey) are building a new concrete 
and brick headquarters, some 66 
feet by 20 feet, with £400 raised 
by running dances, whist drives, 
and so on. Their Scoutmaster, a 
bricklayer, is acting as foreman. 

Planting 5000 cabbages for a 
farmer teas the Good Turn of the 
3rd Banstead (Surrey) Boy 
Scouts camping at Sivanage 
recently. 

Discovery, famous' Antarctic 
research ship which is now a Boy 
Scout Training Ship and Hostel, 
is being repainted and renovated. 


It is hoped that the ship will be 
reopened to the public early next 
year at its moorings off Victoria 
Embankment, London. 

MORE GUIDERS. Girl Guide 
headquarters reports a welcome 
increase in .the number of young 
women who are volunteering to 
act as Guiders. With more 
trained Guiders available it will 
be possible to start new Guide 
Companies and Brownie Packs. 

Lady Slim, ivife of the famous 
14th Army Commander, has been 
appointed County Commissioner, 
and will be leader of London’s 
30,000 Girl Guides. 
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T,e Children’s Newspaper, October 9, 1948 

Over the Sea 

JJecently the CN wrote of the 
young Antarctic explorers 
who are off to the Far South 
this “summer ”—our winter. 

They will relieve another party 
who are still busy nibbling away 
at the unknown coast of the vast 
Antarctic continent; and what 
nibbling it is! 

For not long ago six of them 
with 45 dogs and five sledges 
travelled 222 miles in 31 days to 
lay depots for their main trip 
next month to. King George VI 
Sound to make a geological 
survey of the east coast of 
Alexander Land. 

Their main difficulty in the 
depot-laying expedition was not 
the intense cold, which was 
sometimes about 30 degrees below 
zero, but rises in temperature to 
34 degrees above zero, when soft 
snow up to three feet deep caused 

Free Books by the 


Ice in Summer 

their sledges to overturn or be¬ 
come bogged down, sometimes as 
often as 25 times in half a mile. 
However, they achieved their 
object and also discovered four 
small islands. 

Nothing daunted by this ordeal, 
these hardy young adventurei-s 
intend to try a trip over the sea 
ice to Adelaide Island next 
month. .But by then the sea ice 
will have become treacherous, 
and Major Pierce-Butler, who is 
leading the relieving party who 
are departing from Britain this 
month, told the C N he fears the 
Adelaide Island expedition will 
encounter many difficulties— 
which probably means danger 
from breaking ice. , 

Major Pierce-Butler’s party are 
to survey the unknown west 
coast of Alexander Land early 
next year. 

MODERN METHODS 



Young Bowman 

Here is Michael John Leach of Ben 
Rhydding, on llkley Moor, the 12- 
year-old boy who won the Scorton 
Silver Arrow at his first attempt. 


Million 

O nR public libraries are now 
issuing nearly 300 million 
books a year, which is nearly 
100 million more than ten years 
ago. This has been achieved in 
spite of all sorts of difficulties 
and shortages. 

Speaking not long ago of this 
great advance, the Minister of 
Education said that no person 
ought to leave school without 
some knowledge of how to use a 
public library and its unlimited 
stores of knowledge. He also said 
that no school can be regarded 
as properly equipped unless it has 
a school library. 

STEPS FROM THE 
PAST 

a recent fete at Adderbury, 
near Banbury in Oxfordshire, 
89-year-old Miss Jane Blunt sat in 
her wheel-chair and watched 
Morris dancers perform local 
folk dances that she had rescued 
from obscurity. 

In J880 the dances became ex¬ 
tinct, but during the First World 
War Miss Blunt discovered that 
a few of the old villagers still 
remembered them. She per¬ 
suaded them to execute the 
dances, and the music and steps 
were carefully noted. 

Not till this fete in 1948, how¬ 
ever, were these local folk dances 
performed in public, and the 
villagers today given the oppor¬ 
tunity to see the old dances. 


With its modern coaling and 
ash-handling plant, a 70- 
foot vacuum-operated turn-table, 
•a 43,500-gallon water tank, and 
fluorescent lighting in the repair 
and inspection pits, the loco¬ 
motive depot at New Crosshill, 
Glasgow, has recently become 
one of the most up-to-date and 
best-equipped in the world. 

About 165 locomotives are 
based on the depot and about 
200 come in each day for coal¬ 
ing and ash-disposal. 

The equipment for handling 
ashes is the only one of its type 
in the country. The four ash¬ 
pits are each 190 feet long and 
the ashes fall into reinforced 
concrete hoppers with troughs 
full of water which quenches 
the hot ashes. Conveyor belts 
submerged in water then remove 
the ashes. 

. The skip-hoist coaling-plant 
has a capacity of 400 tons. 

Smooth Sailing 

’J'he latest addition to the fleet 

of vessels owned by British 
Railways is the new Maid of 
Orleans, 3700 tons, launched 
recently at Dumbarton. She 
replaces the first vessel of that 
name which was sunk by a mine 
off Normandy in 1944. 

The Maid of Orleans will run 
on the short sea routes to the 
Continent, and she is fitted with 
the Denny-Brown stabiliser, 
which practically eliminates roll¬ 
ing in a rough sea. 


MORE CORNISH TIN 

(Jornish tin, once the magnet 
which drew the Phoenicians, 
is in the news again. A scheme 
has been submitted by the 
recently-formed Cornish Mining 
Development Association claim¬ 
ing that the present output of 
less than 1000 tons a year could 
be increased to over 6000 tons. 

Formerly- one of the world’s 
main sources of supply, many of 
Cornwall’s mines were forced to 
close when cheaper supplies 
became available from Malaya, 
Bolivia, Nigeria, and elsewhere. 
Now that tin has reached the 
record price of £590 a ton, it is 
thought that Cornwall could 
once again prove a suitable 
source of supply. 

Moreover, more Cornish tin for 
British consumers would release 
Malayan and Nigerian ore for 
sale to the United States; and 
experts consider that an income 
of 16 million dollars could be 
obtained in this way. 

This Kind World 

^ Dutch visitor, riding on a 
bus in Yorkshire not long 
ago, was very impressed by the 
courtesy and friendliness of the 
conductress, Mrs Anne Crick, of 
Hemingfield, Yorkshire. Now she 
has invited the conductress, her 
miner husband, and their two 
children to spend a fortnight’s 
holiday next spring at The 
Hague. 


The Little 

Litter 

Cart 

A new employee who 
is proving very popular 
■with the children in 
Kensington Cardens, in 
London, is Kenny, a 
four-year-old Shetland 
pony, seen here with 
his little cart. Kenny 
has been brought to 
LMdon by the Ministry 
of Works in an attempt 
to make the public " lit¬ 
ter-conscious.” If the 
experiment is a success 
other Royal Parks will 
also use Shetland ponies 
to collect litter. As 
our picture shows, the 
children quickly re¬ 
sponded to the appeal 
to help in the collection. 
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Cricketers For South Africa 


gixTY years ago a team of 
English cricketers toured 
South Africa for the first time. 
This week another party of 
cricketers is leaving these shores 
for a five-month tour of the 
Union. 

Sixteen players will form the 
party, with George Mann, the 
Middlesex skipper, in command. 
Thus he will be following in his 
father’s footsteps, for F. T. Mann 
(also leader of. Middlesex at the 
time), captained the M C C in 
South Africa for the 1922-23 tour. 

A powerful all-round side is 
being sent, including a number 
of tried and trusted Test players.. 
Among the more experienced 
players are S. C. Griffiths, the 
Sussex stumper, who will be 
vice-captain; Len Hutton (York¬ 
shire) and Douglas Wright 
(Kent), both of whom have been 
to South Africa before; Denis 
Compton; Godfrey Evans (Kent); 
Cyril Washbrook (Lancashire); 
Alec Bedser (Surrey), and 


Jack Y<5ung (Middlesex). Among 
the younger men who may make 
their mark on the perfect South 
African wickets are C. H. Palmer, 
a Worcestershire schoolmaster; 
Ron Jenkins (also Worcester¬ 
shire); R. T. Simpson (the Notts 
amateur); Alan Watkins (Gla¬ 
morgan) ; Maurice Tremlett 
(Somerset); Cyril Gladwin 
(Derby); , and Jack Crapp 
(Gloucestershire). 

Twenty-three matches will be 
played, including five 4-day Tests. 
In past years the two countries 
have met in' 69 Tests, of which 
England have won 32; South 
Africa 12; and 25 have been 
drawn. 

The South Africans admire 
good cricket ,for cricket’s sake; 
and there is not a cricketer in 
England who would not have felt 
proud to be a member of George 
Mann’s team now leaving for the 
Union. We wish them lots of 
good cricketing in the southern 
sunshine. 


Stamp News 

giNGAPORE now has stamps of 
her own, for she is a separate 
colony. Previously she used 
Straits Settlements stamps. 

hundred and fifty years ago 
in British Honduras Britain 
defeated Spain in the Battle of 
St George's .Cay, to settle for .ever 
the right to possess that territory. 
This event is honoured by the 
special issue of a set of six 
stamps. 

Adalbert Stifter, Austrian poet 
who died 80 years ago, has 
been remembered on a new 
stamp issued by Austria. 

r J 1 HE Allied forces who liberated 
Antwerp are commemorated 
by a recent Belgian stamp. 

LEARNING BY 
EXPERIENCE 

gOME time ago the people of 
Johannesburg were .asked to 
help the United Nations Appeal 
for Children Fund. 

To advertise the campaign, 
the local Committee .invited the 
citizens to a novel “ dinner ” at 
the Carlton Hotel, when the 
food served was the actual daily 
food ration for a ten-year-old 
schoolboy in many parts of war- 
devastated Europe. It consisted 
of two medium-sized potatoes in 
their jackets, three very thin 
slices of dark bread, a third, of 
an ounce of cheese, not quite a 
teaspoonful of sugar, half a tiny 
apple, almost enough milk for a 
cup of tea, a blob of lard, and a 
little ersatz coffee. 

All sections of the community 
in Johannesburg are now cheer¬ 
fully co-operating in a drive for 
funds as a result of the novel 
“ meal ” thoughtfully provided by 
local citizens. 

ENTERTAINMENT IN 
THE WILDS 

JJecauss they have staff in 
lonely outposts where the 2 'e 
is no organised entertainment the 
Shell Petroleum Company has 
ordered four mobile 35mm 
cinemas. These will give outdoor 
shows after dusk in remote oil 
fields and depots 
The first has just been de¬ 
livered; it is a projection room 
on a five-ton Bedford lorry, and 
has a generator carried in a 
trailer. The portable screen and 
hooded canopy together, with the 
rest of the equipment can be set 
up ready to use within twenty 
minutes of arrival. . 


CHANNEL ISLAND’S 
INHERITANCE 

'J'he widow of a former Lord 
Mayor of Liverpool has left 
half a million pounds to Jersey. 
It will provide a travelling exhi¬ 
bition at- Jersey’s Victoria Col¬ 
lege, leaving exhibitions,'training 
scholarships, and a Junior exhi¬ 
bition. A nurses’ hostel is to be 
established, additional comfort 
provided for inmates of the Poor 
Law Department, modern medical 
equipment secured, and financial 
help given to needy professional 
folk on the island. 



Right For Size ? 

A young visitor to the Chemists’ 
Exhibition, held recently in London, 
tries on a diver’s helmet which was 
on show. 


Table Tennis 
Again 

'J'he approach of winter see3 
the start'of a new season of 
table tennis; Since the war tho 
game has much increased in 
popularity, and the Table 
Tennis Association are receiving 
numerous applications for mem¬ 
bership from new clubs all over 
the country. 

Table tennis leagues are run in 
nearly every town and village 
in England, and most of these 
leagues are having to extend 
their operations owing to the 
formation of new clubs and the 
starting afresh of others forced 
to close down during the war. 

The new season has started on 
a high note with the appearance 
in this country of a team of 
Czech internationals, who are 
touring the senior clubs and 
giving exhibitions, in addition to 
playing against English inter¬ 
national sides. Other tours by 
European and American teams 
are to follow during the winter. 
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The Interloper 

Boss, a big Pyrenean dog in a Bristol show, was interested, 
but not deceived, when he was introduced to a china dog. 


Slippery Customers at the Zoo 


By Our Own Correspondent 

pisII are slippery customers, 
and at the London Zoo 
aquarium, where more than 
3000 fish from all quarters of 
the globe are how on exhibition, 
the greatest care is taken to see 
that none escapes. 

The danger of a fish escaping 
from its show-tank is a very real 
one, as the records show. Since 
the aquarium first opened 24 
years ago, quite a number of 
exhibits have been reported as 
“missing.” 

Of recent years, however, cer¬ 
tain precautions have been 
taken which give the fish very 
little chance of escaping. Over 
all the larger tanks, which con¬ 
tain fish capable of leaping or 
climbing from the water, heavy 
wire netting is fixed. 

Missing fish are usually soon 
accounted for, for the keepers 
know exactly how many occupy 
each tank, and a “runaway ” 
has few available hiding spots. 
There are some notable excep¬ 
tions, however. The longest 
escape on record is of an East 
Indies torpedo fish:. This exhibit 
was missing for two whole years; 
indeed, its existence had long 
been forgotten when it suddenly 
came to light in an unexpected 
way. Some keepers were clean¬ 
ing out the filter chamber into 
which the water passes through 
enamelled pipes, after it has been 
“used ” in the tanks, when they 
caught sight of a fish far too 
big to have come through the 
pipes. It was, however, none 
other than the missing torpedo 
fish, but during its sojourn in 
the filter chamber it had grown 
to maturity and had long since 
become too big to re-enter the 
pipe down which it had passed 
as a mere baby. 


How this fugitive had managed 
to exist for so long untended 
was a mystery, but doubtless 
there were plenty of minute 
marine forms on which it could 
just “scrape a living.” It was 
promptly returned to its tank: 

The overflow pipe has provided 
many a baby fish with the 
means for a successful “getaway,” 
and occasionally quite valuable 
specimens have been lost in that 
way. I recall a case in point. 
Not long ago a family of sea¬ 
horses was hatched in a tank in 
the sea-water hall. The babies- 
were so minute—their actual 
size was about half that of a 
pin—that a keeper ran for a 
fine-meshed net with which he 
would be ahle to catch them up 
and transfer them to a smaller, 
movable tank. 

He was too late. When he got 
back to the tank, all the babies 
had already been sucked down 
the overflow pipe, and were 
never seen again. Thus the Zoo 
lost an interesting family, for 
sea-horses at the aquarium breed 
only on rare occasions. 

Eels, of course, are notoriously 
“slippery customers,” but, since 
they were not reckoned to be 
actually “tank-breakers,” their 
tanks. were not secured until 
after a very strange incident 
had occurred. 

A common eel, reported “miss¬ 
ing ” one morning, was found in 
a tank several yards away from 
' its own. It was promptly re¬ 
turned to its official address, but 
the very' next morning the eel 
was found to have “taken the 
road ” again. Thenceforth every 
tank housing eels of any kind 
was made secure, and today no 
Zoo eel has any chance what¬ 
ever of exploring its surround¬ 
ings. C. H. 


LONDON’S HUMAN MOLES 


Jf you were asked to name the 
longest tunnel in the world 
in regular use, what would your 
answer be? Actually it is the 
section of London’s Underground 
Railway from East Finchley to 
Morden, which is 17i miles long. 

This is one of the facts about 
the London Underground in a 
new booklet, called The Tube. 

Every year 553,593,371 passen¬ 
ger journeys are made, and the 
human moles are helped to get 
up and down by 165 escalators, 
the fastest of which travel at 180 


feet a minute. The air is kept 
fresh for them at a cost of £700 
a week, for which four million 
cubic feet of air are pumped each 
minute into the tunnels. * 
Helped by 16,000 workpeople 
you can travel on 450 trains to 
260 stations spread over ten 
counties, two cities, three County 
Boroughs, 49 Municipal Boroughs, 
59 Urban,, and 29 Rural District 
Councils. Some 800 platelayers 
inspect the 240 miles of track 
during the four hours each night 
that the Tube is closed. 
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A Melting Title 
Deed 

The Scottish holiday of the 
King and Queen has ended 
without anxiety or embarrass¬ 
ment for Sir Arthur Talbot 
Munro, of the ancient Foulis 
Castle. The castle and estate, on 
Cromarty Firth, are said to 
have been the property since the 
12th century of the chiefs of the 
Munro clan, the Munro baronetcy 
dating back to 1634. 

But why should the visit of 
the King and Queen, to Scotland 
occasion possible anxiety to 
Sir Arthur? The reason is that, 
had the King chosen, he could 
have made a claim that the 
owner of Foulis .might have 
found difficult to meet. For the 
ancient castle and its wooded 
acres are held on condition that 
the tenant presents to the King 
a snowball on any day of the 
year that it pleases him to 
demand one. 

The snowball is the rent for 
the property; and that rent is 
not an impossible one, for snow 
generally lies in the chasms of 
Ben Wyvis, a neighbouring 
mountain, all the year round. 
There have been summers so hot 
and prolonged that material for 
the vital snowball has alarmingly 
diminished. But native ingenuity 
prevailed. It was found that by 
covering the precious snow with 
earthen pots a residue could be 
preserved, sufficient to meet any 
call that a monarch, in mood of 
merriment, might choose to 
make. 

Suburban Windmill 

rj'HE volunteers in our picture 
are working in their spare 
time painting and repairing the 
old mill at Upminster, near 
London. 

The mill was built in 1799 
when it waved its arms merrily 
amid smiling fields, but gradually 
London’s suburbs crept out to 
and around it, and its sails 
turned no more. In. 1935 it was 



up for sale and probable demo¬ 
lition, but the Essex County 
Council bought it and kept it as 
a thing of beauty. 

Slowly, however, it fell into 
disrepair. The people of Up¬ 
minster resolved to save it, and 
business men and other City 
workers set to, spending their 
own money on materials. 

The windmill’s machinery is 
still largely intact, and a Suffolk 
miller has offered to try to start 
it working again. Farmers in 
this district on the fringe of 
London have promised to send 
for grinding small lots of corn 
that the big power-driven 'mills 
do not want. 


oditarsTaljk 


ON THE RIGHT 
ROAD 

B ritain’s progress toward re¬ 
covery and toward the re¬ 
establishment of her former 
prosperity has now reached the 
point at which a word of praise 
can be given to all men, whatever 
their tasks or responsibilities, 
who have worked hard and with a 
will. According to Sir Stafford 
Cripps, the nation is now firmly 
set on the right road and has 
shown within the last six months 
a capacity to deal with the stub¬ 
born problems of industrial re¬ 
covery. 

This is high praise, and a word 
of praise is more effective than 
all appeals to work harder, and 
worth far more than the most 
eloquent exhortation to produce 
more. 

" Praise is the best diet for 
us, after all." That was Sydney 
Smith’s conclusion and it is also 
the considered judgment of every 
leader of men who knows the 
value of the encouraging word. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
distributed his praise -through 
all ranks of the nation, and all 
sections of industry. They were 
words of tribute won by hard 
work, and the victory they 
represent is everybody’s victory. 

'The road to complete recovery 
is still a hard one, however. 
In its course are many obstacles 
and barriers still to be overcome. 
Complacency at this moment 
would be folly and a slackening 
of effort criminal. By her hard 
and consistent toil Britain has 
shown the world that the stiff 
and seemingly impossible task 
she set out to perform is within 
her powers. She is on the road 
to an achievement which will 
not only astonish the world but 
will also give much-needed 
leadership to other hard-pressed 
nations. We are, in fact, re¬ 
suming that pride of place we 
long held. 

“ We shall escape the uphill 
by never turning back,” said 
Christina Rossetti. Britain is 
now in that position. We have 
our feet firmly planted on .the 
steep slope of the hill, but we 
must be -alert, and be wary of 
that backward slip which would 
make our v r ay upward even more 
difficult. Now is the time to 
maintain those efforts to which 
everyone has contributed. 

Cure at long last that she is 
on the right road, Britain 
renews her faith in her native 
genius for work and wisdom— 
both qualities that are needed 
for the establishment of that 
confidence among the nations 
of the world which is the founda¬ 
tion of a peace that will last. 


Our Own Autumns 

VWe too have autumns, when 
leaves 

Drop loosely through the damp¬ 
ened air. 

When all our good seems bound 
in'sheaves, 

And we stand reaped and bare. 

/. R. Lowell 


The Childrer 


MAN OF PEACE ' 

"J call you to Peace!" So 
said Senor Juan Bramuglia 
who, as- temporary President, 
opened in Paris the third session 
of the United Nations General 
Assembly. 

I call you to Peace 1 They are 
words which make a fitting 
epitaph for Count Folke Berna¬ 
dette, who was killed by fanatics 
in Palestine where, as United 
Nations mediator, he was seeking 
a Way to' peace between the 
Arabs and the Jews. 

I call you to Peace I The 
words were spoken after . his 
death, bilt they might have come 
from Count Bernadotte himself. 
They sound a note which will 
find an . echo in the hearts of 
people of good will everywhere. 


Must the Children Be 
Abandoned ? 

'pm United Nations Economic 
and Social Council’s de¬ 
cision to suspend the Appeal for 
Children Fund at the end of 
this year is described as “ de¬ 
plorable ” by Mr John Hynd, 

M P, in a recent letter to The 
Times. Mr Hynd and other 
M Ps also raised this question in 
the House of Commons. 

Unle'ss the decision is reversed, 
he states, the appeal will be 
closed almost before it has got 
going, and while yet incalculable 
distress exists among millions of 
the world’s children. 

He points out that already 52 
countries and 30 dependent terri¬ 
tories are participating in this 
great work. Literally millions of 
ordinary people of all lands, , 
races, creeds, and political faiths - 
are, for once, co-operating in a 
world-wide activity. Millions 
of pounds have been raised— 
Iceland alone has raised the 
equivalent of £1 a head of her 
total population, the Philippines 
are contributing large quantities 
of sugar and vitamin products, 
Ecuador is contributing banana 
flour, and Cuba, sugar. 

It indeed seems incredible 
that a United Nations body . 
should appear to discourage such i 
noble work. n 


Under the E 

* ^ 

y^PPLES bruise more easily than • 
people think. Well, sonte people 
don’t think easily at all. 

' a 

(JHILDREN should . make for 
themselves what they cannpt 
buy. Especially friends. 

0 - 

yj COMPOSER has written a piece 
of music called Air with Varia¬ 
tions. Hot or cold ? 

0 , 

MOTHER says her little boy 
comes out in a rash every 
autumn. He would be wiser to stay 
in. 



yj HOUSEWIFE says she turns 
oat her dining-room every Thurs¬ 
day. It comes back on Friday. 
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-nailer Classes, Please 

[r Tomlinson, the Minister of 
Education, said the other . 
y that there is now one lull- 
ae teacher for every 27 children 
mpared with one for every 32 
ildren before the war. 

This is good news but not 
ite good enough. • Mr Tomlin- 
1, of course, is not satisfied 
Lh such large classes, and he 
ids out a call for more and 
ire teachers so that children 
the schools can get that per- 
lal attention which is one of 
3 secrets of effective teaching 
d receptive learning. There 
; now 201,000 teachers corn- 
red with 188,000 before the 
,r. Again that is good hut not 
od enough. To join the ranks 
the teaching profession is a 
;h calling. It means service 
youth and a deep satisfaction 
the man or woman who fulfils 
it calling. More teachers mean 
ire smaller classes and smaller 
isses mean happiness and more 
tisfaction for both teachers and 
■ight. 

So please, Mr Tomlinson, keep 
your good work and give us 
isses of 20 and not 27. 



THINGS SAID 

'J’o improve conditions, there 
must not be too much de¬ 
pendence on science • and plan¬ 
ning ; success depends on the' 
human spirit. 

Lord Webb-Johnson 

Mo modern civilised society can 
be built at the expense .of 
any class or any race. 

Prime Minister of 
Southern Rhodesia 

Tt may be well to remember the 
old Scots praye; God bless 
the Houses of Parliament and 
over-rule their deliberations for 
the people’s good.” 

Lady Tweedsmuir, M P 

VWe must be agile, adaptable, 
and courageous in our 
mental approach to the problems 
that beset us if we are to survive. 
Mr Herbert Morrison 


HIRTY-THREE YEARS? 

r a' recent speech Mr R. G. 

Menzies, former Prime Minis- 
• of Australia, said : 

“ I envy the facility of the 
ople who,. between one week- 
d and another, can draft a 
nstitution for a federal Europe, 
is perfectly easy to cook one 
1, but I remember that in 
istralia it took 33 years to get 
e federation of six colonies. 
>day there are too many people 
th a great architectural con- 
ption who start to build from 
0 roof downwards.” 

Air Menzies’s words are a wise 
irning that one must “ hasten 
iwly ” in building new forms of 
fietyi but we in Western 
trope certainly cannot afford to 
.it 33 years before we break 
wn the barriers of prejudice 
it divide peoples of the same 
th, the same culture, and 
mmon material interests. 


tor’s Table 


PETER PUCK 
\NTS TO KNOW 

If international 
‘ootballers are 
• hooting stars 


4 certain parts of the country you 
can get meals on wheels. A 
od way to make a sausage roll. 

0 

OME modern poets do not make 
their verses scan. But like them 
be scanned. 

0 

MAN says that when he goes for 
a holiday he leaves his watch 
hind. But takes his time., 

0 - 

IVE THOUSAND bars of choco¬ 
late came from Belgium to the 
ildren of Hythe by air. The child- 
t ate them up. 

0 

OU must pick the right time for 
gathering fruit. You have to 
ek the fruit too. 


A Fruitful Tour 

I_Tow those' well-known friends 
of youth, Mr and Mrs Basil 
Henriques, have been spreading 
their enlightened ideas is shown 
by the recent decision of the 
State of Victoria, Australia, to 
build a new boys’ reformatory 
farm at a cost of £70,000. 

Not long ago Mr and Mrs 
Henriques made a three-month 
tour of Australia and New Zea¬ 
land, and in Melbourne they were 
asked to report on the boys’ 
reformatory at Castlemaine. Fol¬ 
lowing their report it was de¬ 
cided to build a new institution 
into which the modern facilities 
and methods it recommended 
would be introduced. 

Mr and Mrs Henriques have 
devoted their lives to the 'well- 
being of young people, particu¬ 
larly those who are led, generally 
by unhappiness, into conflict 
with the law. Mr Henriques is 
President of the East London 
Juvenile Court, and he took part 
as Magistrate in the film, Child¬ 
ren on Trial, which was shown 
in Australia during his tour. 


TRUE WEALTH 

J am very rich, as every man 
may be who will. In the 
doings of our little country 
neighbourhood I, find tragedy 
and comedy too fantastic, 
sometimes too sad, to be written 
down. In the words of those 
whose talk is of bullocks, I 
find the materials of all 
possible metaphysic, and long 
weekly that I had time to work 
them out. In fifteen miles of 
moorland I find the materials of 
all possible physical science, and 
long that I had time to work out 
one smallest segment of -that 
great sphere. How can I be 
richer, if I have lying at my feet 
all day a thousand times more 
wealth than I can use ? 

Charles Kingsley 


AUTUMN SKIES 

T Tow bravely autumn paints upon 
the sky 

The gorgeous ferns of summer which 
is fled. Tom Hood 


JUST AN IDEA 
As an old French saying has it : 

Beauty unaccompanied by vir¬ 
tue is as a flower without perfume. 


Friends of Oxford Down 
the Centuries 

As already recorded in the C N, Oxford is to have a new 
college, St Anthony's, the anonymous gift of a Frenchman. 
His name, when revealed, will rank beside those of former 
benefactors of whose good work we here recall a few examples. 
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Thanks, Don 



JJmtish boys are not likely to 

forget Don Bradman, but 
they will have some very solid 
mementoes of the great Austra¬ 
lian cricketer in the concrete 
wickets that are to be laid in 
parks and playing-fields through¬ 
out the country. 

This will be done, at his 
suggestion, with the surplus 
money from the Bradman Fund, 
and there could have been no 
happier farewell gift with which 
to close a great career. It will 
help, very literally, to lay firm 
foundations for future cricketers 
of the Homeland. 

REVISING THE 
MEDICAL OATH 

_^t the recent congress of the 

World Medical Association at 
Geneva it was decided to make 
a revision of the medical doctor’s 
Hippocratic Oath. Appalled at 
the experiments carried out by 
German doctors under Hitler, 
members of the medical profes¬ 
sion the world over had thought 
it necessary to include a pledge 
in the Oath stating that the 
doctor would on no account take 
part in crimes against humanity. 

Hippocrates, whose famous 
Oath has for centuries helped to 
maintain the honour and prestige 
of the medical profession was a 
Greek physician who was born 
probably about 460 bc in the 
island of Cos. He is called the 
father of medicine and was far 
ahead of his contemporaries in 
his ideas on the medical treat¬ 
ment of disease. Rejecting old 
methods of treatment which are 
often bound up in superstition, 
he preferred to work on scientific 
lines, and even believed in sur¬ 
gery. It is probable that Hip¬ 
pocrates did not write most of 
the body of medical works known 
as the “Hippocratic Collection,” 
but no doubt he contributed to it. 

In the Hippocratic Oath 
doctors swear that whatever 
they do "shall be for the 
benefit of my patients according 
to my ability and judgment, and 
not for their hurt or wrong.” 
They are also pledged to say 
nothing of "whatsoever things I 
see or hear concerning the life 
of men in my attendance on the 
sick, or even apart therefrom, 
which ought not to bc noised 
abroad.” 

Transforming a Desert 

rpHE Kara-Kum desert in Russia 
■ is to be turned into a fertile 
plain by irrigation.' -A 625-mile 
canal will enable the. waters of 
the River Amu-Darya to irrigate 
thousands of acres . so that the 
present arid desert will become 
pasture, orchards, vineyards, and 
cotton plantations. 

Surveys have been completed, 
and plans are now ready. They 
include the moving of thousands 
of families' into what is now 
waterless desert, and the supply 
of electricity to farms. 


Qxford University has an 
aspect so harmonious as to 
suggest that it was created in 
the long ago, whole and perfect 
like some wonder of Nature. Yet 
it grew piecemeal, - Its colleges 
were given one by one, century 
after century, combining like the 
cells of a honeycomb. 

Long before colleges were 
established kings and nobles 
housed favoured scholars in inns 
and private lodgings throughout 
the town of Oxford. In 1249 
William of Durham, a noted 
churchman, left 310 marks to tlie 
University, and this sum in the 
course of time grew big enough 
to found, in 1380, University 
College, where free lodging and 
free use of books were provided— 
a drastic departure from Uni¬ 
versity custom. 

Love of education was un¬ 
doubtedly the motive of Lord 
Chancellor Walter de Merton, for 
before launching the college 
that bears his name he devoted 
to a little school directed by his 
eight nephews at Merton, Surrey, 
revenues from his manors at 
Malden and Farley. The work 
grew as his riches increased, and 
flowered finally in Merton 
College, where for the first time 
in history all the students 
studied, ate and slept in the 
college, not as in a monastery, 
but on terms more resembling 
everyday life. 

William of Wykeham 

Most scholars in the Middle 
Ages were poor, and few were 
poorer originally than William 
of Wykeham, who was raised 
from poverty and sent to school 
by patrons, and became one of 
the wisest of prelates and a peer¬ 
less architect. With funds gained 
by service to his king, he made, 
himself immortal by creating our 
first Public School—Winchester— : 
and later his noble New College. 

No one knows how Adam de 
Brome, almoner to Edward the 
. Second, acquired his money and 
influence. We do know that he 
built Oriel College; and that in 
1346, two years after its creation, 
he transferred it to the king, 
who thereby acquired undeserved 
honour. We. are clearer about 
Robert of Eglesfield, who had the 
sons of his native Cumberland 


and of Westmorland exclusively 
in mind when he gave his all to 
the creating of the college which, 
by reason of his admiration for 
Queen Philippa, of the Burghers 
of Calais episode, he called 
Queen’s. 

For the first three centuries of 
its existence Oxford University 
was, of course, Roman Catholic. 
The Reformation found the 
family of a Brecon butcher 
named Price so prosperous that 
his son Hugh, a churchman of 
repute and fortune, founded 
the first Protestant College, 
Jesus, which continued almost 
exclusively Welsh until 1877. 

Rhodes and Nuffield 

Leaving the spent centuries for 
our own, we come to two bene¬ 
factors whose gifts to Oxford 
surpassed all that had gone 
before. To no man has Oxford 
greater cause for gratitude than 
to Cecil Rhodes, the Hertford¬ 
shire parsons's son who made 
history and fortune in South 
Africa. Dying in 1902, he 
bequeathed £100,000 to Oriel, his 
old college, and a fund for 
establishing 160 scholarships at 
Oxford, each of the ultimate 
value Of £350 yearly, the benefit 
extending to the British Com¬ 
monwealth and the USA. . 

We reach the climax of our 
story with Lord Nuffield’s splen¬ 
did gifts to Oxford University. 
Born in 1877, William Richard 
Morris amassed vast wealth from 
the manufacture of motor-cars. 
Much of his fortune he x has 
spent with foresight and genius 
in gifts to noble causes. Among 
them are £1,250,000 to the 
University for the development of 
medical research, and £100,000 
toward the maintenance of the 
incomparable Bodleian Library. 

Saving St Peter’s Hall when 
financial ruin seemed upon it, 
Viscount Nuffield has splendidly 
completed it, with the satis¬ 
faction of seeing it officially 
admitted to all the privileges of 
a college. 

Nuffield and Rhodes have thus 
renewed the great philanthropies 
that followed the rebirth of 
learning, and the recent gift by 
the generous Frenchman proves 
that they have inspired others to 
carry on the good work. 
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A Railway Goes 
to Bed 

^fter a busy summer the 
Ravenglass and Eskdale 
Railway, which runs from the 
Cumberland coast into the foot 
of the most lovely valley in the 
Lake District has gone to bed 
for the winter. 

This miniature railway (writes 
a correspondent) works only in 
the summer months and sleeps in 
the long, hard winter which will 
soon envelop the Lake District. 
On a narrow-gauge line the small, 
open trucks, which carry pas¬ 
sengers and goods alike, clank 
out of Ravenglass station, look¬ 
ing even ,more absurdly small 
alongside the engines of British 
Railways which work the remote- 
coastal line between the Lake 
District hills and the sea. 

By the estuary of the Esk the 
the line trails up to Muncaster 
Mill, its . first station. It is 
•hardly a station. Passengers 
come on to the line and wave 
to the engine-driver to stop, and 
in any case the woman conductor 
has friends about here she likes 
to .talk to. In fact, the most 
unexpected things happen on 
this friendly railway. 

Winter Sleep 

Through Eskdale Green to 
Dalegarth Station most pas¬ 
sengers who know what is ahead 
sit up in high expectancy. 
Harter Fell throws up its great 
bulk, and on a clear day Bow- 
fell itself and even Scafell may 
seem close at hand. There is a 
charm about the little railway 
which goes to. bed in winter be¬ 
cause, unlike mountain railways 
in Switzerland, it knows its place. 
It would not dare go further 
than Dalegarth. That privilege 
is reserved for walkers. 

The little railway has carried 
many thousands this summer 
without the noise and the fuss 
of motor-cars, and without the 
need for that motor road down 
Eskdale which is the fearful 
threat overhanging this part of 
the Lake District. Let us hope, 
adds our correspondent, that its 
whistle is only having a winter 
holiday, that the trucks will 
come out again with fresh paint, 
and that its. engine will chug up 
the foothills next summer with 
a friendly snort to the hills and 
their walkers. 


Steps to Sporting Fame 


■ m 


S. F. Rous 



Mr Stanley F. Rous, As a youth, Stanley Rous was In 1921 he was appointed He refereed the FA Cup 
C B E, is Secretary of a very good goalkeeper, but games master at Watford Final between Manchester 
the Football Associa- the administrative side of Grammar School, and the City and Portsmouth in 1934, 
tion, the sixth since football claimed him and he fostering of schoolboy foot- and succeeded the late Sir 
the governing body soon made a reputation as a ball still finds a front place in Frederick Wall as Secretary 
was formed in 1863. first-class referee. his wide activities. of the F A the same year. 

Where Bargemen “Legged It” Through the Hills 


J)oes anyone want to buy a 
canal 33 miles long? The 
Basingstoke Canal, constructed 
towards the end of the 18th cen¬ 
tury to connect Basingstoke with 
the River Wey in Surrey, and 
thus with the Port of London, 
is up for auction. 

Not since 1906 has the whole 
length of this canal been used 
for commercial barges; today use 
is only made of it between 
Woking and Byfleet in Surrey. 
From Woking west to Fleet, 
where it meanders its quiet reed- 
fringed way through the gentle 
beauty of Surrey and Hamp¬ 
shire, it is a favourite resort of 
pleasure-boaters. 


In 1777, when work on it began, 
its promoters had visions of its 
becoming a great artery of com¬ 
merce. Engineers and troops of 
“navvies ” (navigators as the 
canal-diggers called themselves) 
worked for 14 years and overcame 
many obstacles. For some years 
it flourished, then the railways 
arrived and it seemed that the 
diggers’ work had been in vain. 

Near Graywell in Hampshire 
the engineers drove their canal 
through a tunnel 1200 yards 
long. They built this in accord¬ 
ance with the inconsiderate 
ideas of the time—leaving just 
enough room for a barge to get 
through but not room for a tow- 


THEY FOUNDED THE ADULT SCHOOL 

A few years later the example 
of these two pioneers was 
followed in Bristol, Birmingham, 
and very many other'industrial 
centres. 


Tt is just 150 years this October 
since schools for adults began 
in this country. To mark the 
occasion the National Council of 
the Adult School Movement has 
just been holding meetings in 
Nottingham, where the move¬ 
ment began. 

There in • 1798 two men, 
William Singleton, a Methodist, 
and Samuel Fox, a Quaker, 
opened a school to teach their 
own workpeople. As there was 
no weekly holiday and working 
hours were long, this involved 
considerable effort and a single- 
minded devotion. 


The function of the movement 
has changed down the years, and 
might now be described as study 
and discussion of man’s place 
and conduct in the world, in a 
religious atmosphere. 

But we do well to remember 
public-spirited men of the past, 
like Singleton and Fox, who 
sought to pass on to less fortu¬ 
nate people some of their own 
advantages. 


path. The bargemen had to get 
their vessel through by the 
method known as “legging it.” 
They had to lie on their backs 
on top of the cargo in the barge 
and, in gloom relieved only by 
the flicker of a torch in the prow 
of the boat, push the barge along 
by working their feet alternately 
against the roof of the tunnei. 
It was . a slow and arduous 
business and there -can be little 
wonder that the bargemen of 
those days acquired something of 
a reputation for bad language! 

As late as 1922 a. bargeman 
claimed compensation for an acci¬ 
dent sustained while “legging ” a 
barge through a two-mile-long 
tunnel under Dudley; and the 
judge then expressed surprise 
that such an antiquated method 
of locomotion was still in use. 
But even today, the C N was in¬ 
formed by the Docks and In¬ 
land Waterways Executive, it is 
possible that one or two barge- 
owners still use this grotesque 
means of getting a motorless 
barge through a tunnel. 

The trials of the bargemen in 
Graywell tunnel on the Basing¬ 
stoke canal came to an end 
about 80 years ago, when part 
of the tunnel fell in. An even 
more Alice - in - Wonderland 
method was then employed— 
wheels were put on a barge so 
that it could be drawn over 
the hill above the tunnel! 


The Children's Newspaper, October 9, 1943 

Home of the 
Lambeth Walk 

]yj|osT. visitors to London, and 
perhaps a lot of Londoners, 
too, look across to the river's 
south side and rarely penetrate 
to the mysteries which lie beyond 
the bridges. In recent days, Lam¬ 
beth Bridge in particular has 
been welcoming a lot of visitors 
(including a CN correspondent) 
for the Civic Week which the 
Borough of Lambeth successfully 
organised. 

How many know that Lam¬ 
beth stretches from Lambeth 
Palace, where the Archbishop of 
Canterbury lives, to the top of 
the Crystal Palace hill with one 
of the finest sights of all London 
in view? Through miles of 
streets flanked with plane trees 
and the remains of handsome 
eighteenth-century terraces, Lam¬ 
beth has a style and life of its 
own. 

Lambeth has been telling the 
world what a lot of famous 
men have lived there, including 
Viscount Montgomery, Charlie 
Chaplin, and William Blake. It 
has' boasted again of mighty 
deeds at the Oval cricket ground, 
but its chief interest is in what 
Lambeth will be like fifty years 
from now: 

A Noble Boulevard 

In the Town Hall, Brixton, is a 
model of Lambeth-to-be—a' sort 
of dream in cardboard of a slice 
of London with open spaces, big 
blocks of flats, and one of the 
mightiest parks, stretching from 
the river to the Crystal Palace 
hill. Instead of the maze of 
intricate streets Lambeth will' 
possess a boulevard second to 
none in the world, and instead 
of being performed in a back¬ 
water the “Lambeth Walk ” will 
be celebrated in elegance and 
state, by the people who origi¬ 
nated this popular measure. 

Down by Lambeth’s river 
frontage there will be space and 
dignity instead of dingy muddle, 
and if Lambeth can do something 
with the maze of railway lines 
which run through it then a 
further advance will be made 
towards the dream which is now 
being dreamed south of the Ri^r 
Thames of a Lambeth “white and 
clean " and fit for its citizens to' 
live in. 


Final Instalment of THE IMAGINARY INVALID, Moliere’s Amusing Story 



When his daughter entered, Argan was again 
pretending to be dead. “ He has just died in 
a fainting fit,” said Toinette the maid. Angelique 
was grief-stricken. “ Oh, heavens, what a 
calamity ! ” she cried, weeping bitterly. 
“ What a cruel blow, to lose my father, all 
I had in the world, and to lose him at a time 
v, hen he was angry with me ! What consolation 
can I find for so great a loss ? ” 


Then Cleante, Angelique’s lover, came in and 
heard the “sad news.” “We must give up 
all thoughts of marriage,” Angelique told him. 
“ Now that my father is dead I renounce the 
world for ever. Yes, dear father,” she went 
on, embracing the “ corpse,” “ I will at least 
carry out one of your wishes, and make amends 
for the vexation I gave you ! ”—meaning that 
she would retire to a convent. 


Then Argan sat up. “ Don’t be frightened ; 
I’m not dead ” he laughed. “ Come, you’re 
my true flesh and blood, my own true daughter, 
and I am charmed to have discovered the real 
goodness of your heart ! ” When she had 
recovered . her senses, Angelique exclaimed: 
“Oh, what a happy surprise!” Then she 
begged a favour : “ If you refuse me Cleante, at 
least do not make me marry Dr Diafoirus.” 


Beralde, Argan’s brother, urged him to let 
Angelique marry Cleante. “ I will consent if 
he will become a doctor,” replied Argan. 
“ Most willingly, sir ! ” said Cleante. But 
Beralde had a better idea. “ Why not become 
a doctor yourself?” he said. “Then you 
could give yourself the best treatment.” Argan 
thought this an excellent notion and decided 
to set about becoming a doctor at once ! 


Watch This Page Next Week For the Opening Instalment of Lewis Carroll's Fantasy, Through The Looking Glass 
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CN Bookshelf 



The Woodlanders 


Badger's Beech, by Elleston 
Trevor (Falcon Press, 8s 6d). 
jYJany listeners to Children’s 
Hour will remember Old 
Stripe, Potter the Otter, Woo 
Owl, Digger Mole, and others. 
Many of us who are not-so-young 
listen to and enjoy Children’s 
Hour, and we feel that this 
delightfully-written children’s 
book will also be enjoyed by the 
seniors no less than by the 
juniors. It is charmingly illus¬ 
trated by Leslie Atkinson. 

In Old Holland 

. The Boy in Red, by Violet Need- 
ham ( Collins, 8s 6d). 

JJere is a finely-told story of 
stirring times in Holland 
during the ' 16th century, when 
William. the Silent, Prince of 
Orange, was leading the revolt 
against Spanish tyranny. The 
boy in red is the leader’s devoted 
page, and himself the hero of 
many daring exploits. 

King of the Cats 

Mink Was No Ordinary Cat, by 
Jane Tliornicroft (Pen-in-Hand 
Publishing Co, 6s). 

]Y£ink knew that he was no 
ordinary cat and, in fact, he 
set out to become the King of 
Cats. This is the story of how 
he achieved his high office, and 
most entertainingly it is told. 

Fishy Folk 

Sockcye the Salmon, by Noel 
Monks (Oliver Moxon, 7s 6d). 

gocKEYE was born one sunny 
day just after the ice had 
disappeared from the Yukon 
River, He had a 1500-mile 
journey to reach "the sea, which 
ae did after having many 
thrilling adventures. What befell 
him during his life at sea until 
his return, four years later, to the 
river of his birth makes thrilling 
and always entertaining reading. 

Country Lore 

Cowleaze Farm, by Ralph Whit¬ 
lock (Herbert Jenkins, 8s 6d). 

Young listeners who have fol¬ 
lowed the popular Children's 
Hour feature will welcome this 
book as a permanent record of 
a year at Cowleaze Farm. It 
presents a delightful picture of 
farming ways and the changing 
seasons in the countryside. 

A Bold Pirate 

Captain Boldhcart, by Charles 
Dickens (Herbert Jenkins, 8s 6d). 

(This rollicking story of a boy 
who fell out with his 
schoolmaster and entered the 
profession of piracy at the com¬ 
paratively early age of ten could 
scarcely have found a better 
illustrator than Sheriffs. On 
nearly every page his lively draw¬ 
ings lend brilliant colour to a 
highly-coloured yarn. 

“ Mark the Music ” 

Music is For You, by Percy M. 
Young (Lutterworth Press, 6s). 

outstanding fact of the 
times is the deeper interest 
of boys and girls in music. In 
this excellent Guide to Music for 
Young People, Dr Young not 
only introduces us to this 
happy realm but also explains 
the musician’s instruments and 
their relative values. His range 
is wide and includes music for 
the cinema, the theatre, the 
concert hall, home, and church. 


He Saw a Great Dream 
Come True 

Ofty years ago this month a book was published by Ebenezer 
* Howard, a shorthand writer whose means were so small 
that it was only because a friend gave him £50 that he could get 
his book published. Before he died in 1928 Howard had seen 
his theory put into practice successfully. 

The book, was Tomorrow: A where education, work, schooling, 


Peaceful Path to Reform, later re¬ 
issued under the better-known 
title, Garden Cities of Tomorrow. 
Out of that book arose Letch- 
worth and Welwyn Garden 
Cities, the Wythenshawe estate of 
Manchester, and Radburn in 
New Jersey, and from these a 
host of other housing estates took 
their inspiration. Today the 
Garden City idea' is accepted; the 
idea of “green belts ” is accepted; 
the whole idea of planning cities 
and towns is accepted almost as a 
matter of course; but none of 
these things were matters of 
course when Ebenezer Howard 
began his book. 

Ebenezer Howard would will¬ 
ingly admit that his inspiration 
came, from another man— 
Edward Bellamy, who had 
published in the United States in 
1888 a book about a dreamland of 
the future where State socialism 
had resulted in an ideal com¬ 
munity. But Ebenezer Howard 
did not believe in dreaming of 
remote future Utopias; he be¬ 
lieved in doing something, even 
if on a small scale, as soon as 
possible. A City clerk himself, he 
was appalled at the increasing 
size of London and the far-too- 
many people who lived there, un¬ 
necessarily, in bad conditions. 

Why should not men work in 
smaller groups, in cities large 
enough to allow of social activi¬ 
ties, small enough to be near the 
fresh air and near the wholesome 
produce of farms? 

So he thought out his Garden 
City plan, for a town or towns 


housing, shops, recreation, should 
all be at hand. 

Howard’s transparent honesty, 
his readiness to accept the advice 
of experts, his enthusiasm and 
his total lack of personal ambi¬ 
tion, drew to him many men who 
had influence and money, where 
he had neither. By 1903 the Gar¬ 
den City Association, formed as 
a result of his book, had enough 
money to buy the site and start 
building the first Garden City, at 
Letchworth, 34 miles north of 
London. The. first few cottages on 
this bleak last spur of the Chil- 
terns were rapidly incorporated 
in a town of which the King, 
when Duke of York, could say, 
“Here, as I see it, is a splendid 
contribution to human progress.” 

There were financial difficulties 
at first, but not so great as to dis¬ 
courage the development of- a 
second Garden City at Welwyn. 
The ground was bought in faith 
by Ebenezer Howard in 1919, and 
within 12 years there was a flour¬ 
ishing town of nearly 10,000 
inhabitants. 

Letchworth has now about 
20,000 inhabitants, which Howard 
considered the maximum desira¬ 
ble. He did not see all his original 
hopes fulfilled in these two cities, 
though many of them were; but 
the influence of the Garden City 
idea has now spread all over 
Europe and in the United States. 
There is something positive and 
practicable and tested to put in 
the place of the sprawl of great 
cities, thanks to the enthusiasm 
of Ebenezer Howard. 


Television’s Twelve Years 


scientific wonder of seeing 
as well as hearing by wire¬ 
less, halted during the war, is 
well into its magic stride again, 
and there are now about 100,000 
homes in Britain with television 
sets, enjoyed by perhaps 400,000 
“viewers.” 

Television from the Alexandra 
Palace first startled the 'world in 
1936; it was closed down in 1939, 
and began again in 1946. A 
fascinating review of its sub¬ 
sequent development is given in 
Eye of Britain, issued by the 
B B C at two shillings. 

The actual process of television 
begins with the Emitron camera, 
the electric eye which turns light 
into varying electric currents. 
Then many other devices, 
amplifiers, correctors, generators, 
mixers, and modulators, and, of 

Other Books Received 

The Young Traveller in Holland, 
by Liesje van Someren (Phoenix 
House,, 7s Gd). 

African Discovery, by M. Ferham 
and J. Simmons (Penguin Books, 
Is Gd). . 

The Camp at Auld-Man-Shiel, by. 
L. E. O. Charlton (Hodder & 
Stoughton, 6s). 

How and Why It Works (Odhams 
Press, 9s Gd). 

The Ugly Duckling, illustrated 
by Will Nickless (a Porpoise Book, 
3s Gd). 

Soccer for Schools, by J. T. 
Hankinson and A. H. Chadder 
(Allen & Unwin, 9s 6d). 

Talking Out of Doors, by II. L. 
Gee (George Ronald, Birmingham, 
5s). 


course, the lofty television trans¬ 
mitter itself, come into play, and 
finally—at the speed of lightning 
—the television, receiver shows 
the moving picture on our screen 
in perfect unity with the sounds 
accompanying it., 

A popular television pro¬ 
gramme is the Sunday afternoon 
-For the Children, in which 
Muffin the Mule, a delightful 
puppet, presides over such items 
as music, and illustrated story¬ 
telling; lessons in swimming, 
tennis, and cricket; parlour 
games, bird-watching, and films 
of adventure. Youth, too, has its 
place in the . studios of this 
youngest of the arts, and boys 
.and girls in their teens romp 
joyously and proficiently through 
shows which are by no means 
mere imitations of those put on 
bf grown-ups. How we all envy 
them! Television, moreover, is 
far from being limited to shows 
broadcast from studios. The 
BBC lias teams of Outside 
Broadcast units, and during the 
past year these have brought 
before the eyes of thousands 
seated quietly, yet eagerly, within 
their- own homes many great 
events, including, of course, the 
Olympic Games. 

Yet all this is only a begin¬ 
ning. Next year the number of 
viewers will be increased when 
a second BBC television trans¬ 
mitter is opened at Sutton Cold¬ 
field near Birmingham. Indeed, 
the day cannot be far off when a 
home without this window on the 
world will be as exceptional as 
one today with no wireless set. 



NEW LIGHTWEIGHT SPORTS MODEL-531 TUBING 

Specially constructed frame of 531 
tubing. 21" and 23". Frame angles 
70J 0 Head and 70!° Seat. Finished 
in unique polychromatic gold.’ 

Price (me/, Pur. Tax ) £ 14 . 5 . 0 . 

Speed Gears Extra. 

Prices do not apply in Eire. 



The Finest Bicycle Built To-day 

THE HERCULES CYCLE & MOTOR CO. LTD. ASTO N.'BIRM INGHAM 


One of the most brilliant forwards that ever came from Scotland . , . 



Billy Steel 

SAYS 

“Here’s MY way 
to cross 
a road ” 


“It’s a forward’s job to break 
through — on the football field. 
He must be able to dodge the de¬ 
fence — and have plenty of dash. 
But dodging and dashing is just 
asking for trouble when you’re 
crossing a road. Here’s my way: 

■ At the kerb—HALT. 

1 Eyes —RIGHT. 

3 Eyes — LEFT. 

4 Glance again — RIGHT. 

5 Wall clear—QUICK MARCH. 


“No need to run, because I wait 
until there is a real gap in the 
traffic. 

“ In Soccer, you go all out to win; 
so of course you take risks —it 
would be pretty dull otherwise ! 
But traffic’s not a game. By taking 
a chance, you may get killed, or 
kill someone else. So just use your 
head, remember you’re part of the 
traffic, learn to be a good Road 
Navigator, and cross every road the 


Issued by the Ministry of Transport 
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The Bran Tub 


AS YOU WERE 

TTe was lecturing to a crowded 
hall. 

“Friends!” he exclaimed. “Two 
years ago I was a haggard, 
miserable wreck. What do you 
suppose brought about this re¬ 
markable change in me?” 

He paused to let his words sink 
in, and then a voice asked: 

“What change?” 

With a Matchbox 

a party place an empty 
matchbox on the floor and 
ask your guests to stand it up¬ 
right. Each must touch the box 
only with his nose. It is astonish¬ 
ing how very easy this is for 
some people to do and so diffi¬ 
cult for others; and lots of fun 
is had watching the _ different 
methods of raising the box. 

FARMER GRAY EXPLAINS 


Jacko Gets* a Snapshot 



A DOLPHUS rather fancied himself as the “ strong outdoor ” type, and he 
often took walks in the country—as far as the most convenient grassy 
bank ! One day Jacko accompanied him, and as they were crossing a small 
stream Adolphus suggested that Jacko, who had brought his camera, should 
take a photo of him. “ Righto,” said Jacko. “ Back, ba-ack,” he called, 
with his eye to the view-finder ; and Adolphus, trying to maintain a 
dignified balance, moved without looking down ! Oh, dear ! Jacko got 
his photo, but not the one Adolphus wanted ! 


A Handsome Grasshopper. The 

insect was a bright green in 
colour, and its antennae were of 
an amazing length. “What is 
it?” gasped Ann. 

Don shrugged 'his shoulders. 
“It looks like a huge grass¬ 
hopper,” he replied. 

“Grasshoppers don’t have 
stings,” answered his sister. • 

“It was a great green grass¬ 
hopper,” explained Farmer Gray. 
“What you thought a sting, Ann, 
was an ovipositor, or egg-laying 
organ. It must have been a 
female insect. Great green grass¬ 
hoppers are not uncommon, but 
their colouring blends with their 
surroundings, so that they are 
not easily seen.. They are mag¬ 
nificent insects and quite the 
finest of our grasshoppers.” 

—BEDTIME CORNER— 
Hurry Up, 

JJorace was the smallest of 
Mr and Mrs House-Mar¬ 
tin’s last brood, for the other 
four babies managed to get 
most of the insects their 
parents brought. And they did 
not mind stepping on Horace 
in their eagerness to be fed 
first! 

-Mr and Mrs House-Martin 
were very worried because 
Horace was so small and back¬ 
ward, for it was already late 
autumn and food was getting 
scarce. Colder nights and 
days meant that fewer in¬ 
sects came out, so it was 
high time for the birds to fly 
to sunny Africa where they 
. would find food in plenty. 

“The Swallows went weeks 
ago,” Mrs House-Martin said 
to her husband as.she clung 
for a moment beside him on 
the mud nest under the house 
eaves. 

’ “And most of our House-. 
Martin friends go tonight, I 
hear,” he replied. “So I 
arranged for them to take our 
two earlier broods with them.’.’ 

“I hope the children will 
manage the journey without 
us to look- after them,” his 
wife returned anxiously. 

“They’ll be all right. And 
in another week these babies 
will be on the wing, toe. 
Young Horace only needs feed¬ 
ing up. Then we can be off.” 

Luckily for the birds, St 
Luke’s Little Summer came 


Other Worlds 

Jn the evening Jupiter is in 
the south-west. In the morn- 
- ing Venus and 
Saturn are in 
the south-east. 
The picture 
shows the Moon 
at 6.30 on Wed¬ 
nesday evening, 
October 6. 

JUMBLED PORTS 

Jr properly rearranged, the fol¬ 
lowing words and phrases 
spell the names of six famous 
ports of the world. 

TO RAPIDS ROY KNEW 

AND RUB EDNA 

COOL MOB THUMP TO A SON 

4 Answer next'week 

\ 


Horace! 

then, bringing hot sunshine 
again and fetching out the 
insects. So the young House- 
Martins had so much food 
that at the end of the week 
four of them were flying gaily 
from nest to roof-tops. 

But not Horace. All he 
would do was peep out of the 
nest side and twitter. 

In the end his mother got 
so angry that she took hold 
of him and tweaked him out 
with her beak! . 



Horace felt himself tum¬ 
bling, tumbling, and he spread 
his wings right out in fright! 
Then, thankfully and joyfully, 
he found himself swooping 
safely through the air. 

A few days later off went 
the House - Martins, with 
Horace well to the fore, to 
spend the winter in Africa. - 



UNBEARABLE 

A MERCHANT who dealt in 
* strange wares, 

Keyt seventy-seven pet bears. 
The old ones each day 
Dined on rhubarb and hay u 
While the cubs lived on apples 
and pears. 


THE END 

jpo bite his tail our puppy tries; 
It seems to me it’s most un¬ 
wise. 

For, if he made it shorter, Rag 
Would And he’d nothing left to 
wag. 


What* Your Name Means 


Paul, Paula 
Pauline .. 
Peggy .. 
Penelope 
Peter .. 
Philip, Philippa 


small 
very small 
pearl 
weaver 
stone 

lover of horses 


WHAT AM I? a 

MX first is equality, my second 
is inferiority, my whole is 

superiority. Answer next week 

Children’s Hour 

BBC Programmes from Wednesday, 
October 6, to Tuesday, October 12. 

WEDNESDAY, 5.0 A Toytown 
Play. 5.30 Nicholas Thomas Gets 
into Trouble. North, 5.0 Biggies 
Flies West. 

'THURSDAY, 5.0 Bunkle Began It. 

FRIDAY, 5.0 Regional Round. 
N, Ireland, 5.0 A Prowler from the 
Snows. North, 5.0 BBC Northern 
Orchestra Concert; Wandering 
with Nomad. 

SATURDAY, 5.0 The Shining 
Stones. N. Ireland, 5.35 Nature 
Quiz. North, 5.0 .Stuff and Non¬ 
sense. 5.35 Nature Quiz. Scot¬ 
tish, 5.0 The Lost Moonbeam. 5.15 
Variety. 

SUNDAY, 5.0 A Tale of Two 
Cities (Part 1). North, 5.0 The 
River Bandit. , 

MONDAY, 5.0 New Tales of Sam 
Pig (No 1); Young Artists. 5.40 
Film Review. Midland, 5.15 Adven¬ 
tures in Letter Land;. The Birming¬ 
ham Square Dance Band; A Young 
Farmers’ Harvest Supper. North, 
5.0 Nursery Sing Song; Children of 
Other Lands; Books Worth Read¬ 
ing. Scottish, 5.15 Rhymes and 
Mimes. 5.25 Nature Scrapbook. 

TUESDAY, 5.0 The Treasure 
Seekers (No 6). 5.20 Songs. 5.40 

A Kennel Maid. N. Ireland, 5.0 
The Turf-cutter’s Donkey (No. 1); 
Midge Visits Uncle Hugh; St’rand- 
town Public Elementary School 
Choir. North, 5.0 Your Own Ideas; 
Current Affairs. Scottish, 5.0 
Songs; Counterpane Comer. 
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Cross Word Puzzle 

Reading Across. 1 Greek god of 
pastures. 4 A young salmon. 8 A 
narrative. .10 Early English.*'11 High¬ 
est place on Earth; 13 To put off. 
15 A high pointed rock. 16 To utter 
.reproaches. 17 In this place. 18 
Devoured. 19 The great artery. 20 A 
inodd of perfection. 22 For example.* 
23 A very small quantity. 24 Expen¬ 
sive. 25 Craft)'. 


Reading Down. 2 A sculptor’s work¬ 
shop. 3 Maritime. 4 By means of. 
5 A place frequented. 6 Runs away. 
7 Invested with clothing again. 9 Land 
under grass. 12 Everlasting. 14 This 
sounds like food — for a horse. 17 
Cries like an owl. 19. Past. 21 A tune. 
Asterisks indicate abbreviations 
Answer vex\week 



1 

2 

3 


4 


5 

6 

7 


3 


9 



to 




11 




12 



13 

14 





15 



16 





n 




18 




!9 





2 a 



21 






22 




23 






24 





25 






PUZZLE WORD 

qjHESE letters when properly 
arranged spell the name of 
a place of which we have all 
heard. HAATTCEUMSSSS. 

Answer next week 


Pithy Proverb 

J$e slow to choose a friend, but 
slower to change him. 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWER 

Johnson’s Cat. The cat reached the top 
at the end of the 14th day. 


I F you are always fit and 
vigorous it is so much 
easier to be successful in games 
and in your schoolwork. To 
ensure such health and vigour 
you will find ‘ Ovaltine' a 
great help. 


' Ovaltine ’ is a really . delicious 
beverage, prepared from Nature’s 
best foods. It provides important 
nutritive elements which do so 
much to build up nerves and brain 
and to create reserves of strength 
and energy. 

Remind mother to put * Ovaltine ’ 
on her shopping list and be sure you 
make it your regular daily beverage. 
Remember that ' Ovaltine' also has 
tlie advantage of being naturally 
sweet so that there is no need to add 
sugar. 



Prices in Gt. Britain 
aTtd N. Ireland , 
2/4 and 4/- 


□ 



Five good things for a 

CHILDS 
COUGH 

•in ONE delicious spoonful 

■A spoonful of 
‘Pineate’ Honey 
Cough-Syrup. Pure 
Honey eases the 
soreness. Pine and Peppermint 
oils’ soothe chest and lungs. 
Squill and Ipecac, loosen, 
phlegm. A dose of ' Pineate' 
often stops about of coughing 
and children LOVE it. Price 
1/11 a bottle. 

Pineate 

HONEY, 

COUGHSYRUP 

























































